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FOREWORD 


RT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, beginning 
'with the present volume, appears as a 
«#| 64-page illustrated monthly magazine, 
”)} in a form better suited to its name and 
: 1 contents. This is made possible by the 
liberality of its Guarantors and the friendly coépera- 
tion of its publishers, whose standards and work- 
manship harmonize so well with the ideals of our 
magazine. We aspire to make ART AND ARCHAEOL- 
oGY the most instructive, readable, and artistic 
magazine in the country. We wish it to be philo- 
sophic in attitude, literary in expression, esthetic in 
form—a medium through which the specialist may 
most readily reach, by story and picture, the rap- 
idly increasing number of cultivated people who 
desire to learn the best that is known and thought 
in the wide realm embraced by its name. We ven- 
ture to take this step because we have sublime faith 
in the codperation of our steadily enlarging ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY circle. What the magazine has 
thus far attained in excellence and in circulation it 
owes to its readers. With their sympathetic sup- 
port it will surely win for itself a permanent and 
influential place in the world of art and letters. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


H. Rusyton FarrctouGu 


Francisco Exposition we have not 
merely a city of dreams, but a city 
where a beautiful dream has been 
realized. In its combination of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and land- 
scape gardening, all brought into har- 
monious relation with a glorious en- 
vironment of sky, sea and mountains, 
probably no city, ancient or modern, 
has surpassed this in beauty and charm. 
Heir of all the past, the Exposition 
city draws its elements from various 
lands and various ages. To the visitor 
who first sees it either as he sails inward 
through the Golden Gate, or as he de- 
scends from the steep hills of San Fran- 
cisco, the colored domes recall the By- 
zantine creations of Constantinople’s 
mosques. In Mulgardt’s exquisite Court 
of the Ages one sees an architecture 
which has been called Romanesque and 
Spanish Gothic, though its variations 
from every type give it a very striking 


[I has been said that in the San 
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originality. The Italian Renaissance 
style is represented in the somewhat 
disappointing Tower of Jewels, in the 
aisles connecting the great courts, in 
the charming towers on either side of 
the Court of Flowers and the Court of 
Palms, as well as in many ornamental 
details; while the Spanish Renaissance. 
more correctly known as the Plater- 
esque, is conspicuous in some of the 
magnificent palace portals. Festival 
Hall and its neighbor, the Palace of 
Horticulture, are distinctly French in 
style and ornamentation, while the 
many State buildings and homes of 
Foreign Nations show us a multitude 
of architectural types. Thus we have 
a variety of elements, but all blended in 
a satisfying harmony, and so animated 
by genuine inspiration, and so infused 
with a noble idealism, that the result 
must be regarded, not only as an @&s- 
thetic success, but also as a work ot 
great originality. 
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In the main Exposition plan, not- 
withstanding the variety of elements 
already indicated, it is unquestionable 
that the dominant note is struck by 
the classical styles of Greece and Rome. 
The general conception of the walled 
city, with its open courts, its colon- 
nades, and its lofty buildings, is a varia- 
tion upon the plan of a great forum in 
ancient Rome. The Imperial Fora of 
Caesar, Augustus, Vespasian, and es- 
pecially Trajan, were likewise walled 
cities, shut off from the more bustling, 
every-day life of the world’s metropolis, 
and embracing broad piazzas, great 
basilicas and temples, noble colon- 
nades, lofty columns, imposing stat- 
uary, stately triumphal arches, and 
picturesque fountains. The Court of 
the Universe (page 6) reminds us of the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, but Bernini’s 
great piazza, with its marvelous colon- 
nades and glorious fountains, is the 
nearest modern representative of the 
grand Trajanic Forum of the ancient 
city. If in the Exposition city we find 
no traces of the Doric Order, which 
Bernini used with such impressiveness, 
we must cite this as an illustration of 
the familiar fact that the severity of the 
Doric Order does not appeal strongly to 
modern taste. Oddly enough, we must 
turn to certain State buildings, like 
that of Oregon, outside the city proper, 
for specimens of the Doric Order. 

The other classical Orders, however, 
are freely used. Thus, slender Greek 
lonic columns fringe the Court of Palms 
(page 18), and Roman Ionic columns 
form the colonnade running north from 
the Court of the Four Seasons (pages 8 
and 9g). The capitals of the latter, with 
their volutes placed diagonally, are 
gaily and appropriately adorned with 
the corn of Ceres, whose graceful form 
is poised above the neighboring foun- 
tain. Both forms of the Ionic have been 
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left unfluted, an unfortunate departure 
from classical standards, and doubtless 
due to economic reasons. But the Or- 
der which elsewhere is most conspic- 
uous, as in the great Court of the Uni- 
verse and the exquisite Fine Arts Pal- 
ace, is the Corinthian, of all Greek Or- 
ders the most popular today, as it was 
in Ancient Rome (pages 10 and 13). 
Much of the glory of the Exposition is 
due to the lavish use of this ornate and 
beautiful Order. 

It is well known that in the chief 
structural material of the Palaces, the 
architects have successfully imitated 
the creamy travertine of ancient Rome. 
This fine building stone, of which the 
Colosseum is mainly constructed, has 
acquired a beautiful weather-worn ap- 
pearance, which one naturally associ- 
ates with grand old Roman monuments. 
In aiming at a reproduction of this trav- 
ertine tint, the builders have shown how 
strongly they have felt Rome’s influence 
—an influence which is also manifest 
in the use of materials simulating mar- 
ble of various colors. Aside from ma- 
terials, it is easy to see that in building 
the great Palaces, the architects have 
been inspired largely by such huge 
structures as the Roman baths. The 
best illustration of this is Machinery 
Palace, where the western facade and 
gable are strikingly reminiscent of the 
Baths of Caracalla. 

Thoroughly classical is the idea, so 
beautifully worked out, of supplement- 
ing the architecture with mural paint- 
ings and statuary. The colonnades of 
the Roman Fora were adorned with 
many pictures by Greek and native 
artists, and in both the sheltered spaces 
and the open courts were to be seen a 
multitude of bronze and marble statues. 
One of the most striking features of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is the abun- 
dance of statuary in the open, an indi- 
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cation that the climatic conditions of 
Greece and Italy are similar to those of 
California. But the most notable ar- 
tistic effect which the sunny skies of 
California have permitted is the ex- 
quisite color-scheme of Jules Guerin, 
whose brilliant success will often be 
cited henceforth as proof of the esthetic 
correctness shown by the Greeks in 
coloring their marble, both in statuary 
and in architecture. Even in the bril- 
liant floral and other landscape effects, 
so intimately associated as they are 
with the Palaces, we are reminded of 
Hadrian’s Villa, the so-called Stadium 
of the Palatine, and the great park sys- 
tem of Imperial Rome. 

In the decorative friezes, sculptured 
reliefs and various ornamental access- 
ories, we find classical motives repro- 
duced with great frequency, and with 
such fidelity that one is at times in- 
clined to question their appropriateness. 
Thus the bucranium, or ox-skull, often 
seen on Roman temple friezes as em- 
blematic of sacrifice, is hardly a beauti- 
ful object in itself, and there is no 
sufficient reason for making it a promi- 
nent and often repeated motif in a deco- 
rative frieze. On the other hand, Mr. 
Albert Jaeger’s splendid bulls, crown- 
ing the pylons in the Four Seasons 
Court, are not only symbolic but also 
beautiful. So too the Victories crown- 
ing the gables of some of the Palaces, 
the eagles outspread above arches and 
columns, the wreaths and festoons of 
leaves and flowers, the urns and tripods 
(pages 14 and 15), the Canephori 
around the sunken garden, the Carya- 
tides and Roman lamps in the Court 
of Palms, the old Roman baths below 
the niches of the Education Palace, and 
some of the allegorical figures taken 
from Greek mythology, are both sig- 
nificant and intrinsically beautiful. 

The Roman dome has had an extra- 
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ordinary history since the early days 
when shepherds and herdsmen first set 
up their thatched-roof huts upon the 
Latin hills, but Hadrian’s Pantheon 
traces its ancestry to these, and so do 
the domes of this Exposition, even if 
they have come to us by way of Con- 
stantinople and Paris. The half-domes, 
which are used so effectively in the apses 
of the Courts and in the western side 
of the Education and Food Products 
Palaces, are also thoroughly Roman 
(pages 16 and 17). Their handsome 
coffered ceilings remind us at once of 
ancient Roman churches, as well as of 
such famous monuments as Constan- 
tine’s Basilica. But nothing perhaps is 
more distinctly reminiscent of Rome 
than the great triumphal arches, which 
lead to the heart of the walled city. 
the Court of the Universe (page 6). 
These at once suggest the familiar 
arches of Titus and Constantine, especi- 
ally the latter, because of its triple gate- 
ways and sculptured medallions. The 
entrance to the court from the north is 
left open, but in the centre, correspond- 
ing to the Tower of Jewels at the south, 
is the great Column, which finds its 
prototype in such Roman creations as 
the Columns of Trajan and Aurelius. 
Like the former, the Column of Prog- 
ress has significant bas-reliefs upon its 
base, and is crowned with statues. The 
ship motif, monotonously decorating 
the shaft, is a feeble substitute for the 
elaborate pictorial reliefs in Rome. 


The classical features of the Exposi- 
tion culminate in the Fine Arts Palace, 
which, lying beyond an intervening 
lagoon, flanks the central buildings on 
the west (pages 4 and 14). Here the 
architect, sculptor, painter and land- 
scape artist have combined to produce 
an esthetic effect of singular beauty. 
The romantic and even spiritual atmos- 
phere investing this wonderful creation 
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is perfectly obvious, but equally ob- 
vious is the fact that this realized vision 
of beauty is classical in conception, 
general character and important de- 
tails. The graceful Corinthian colon- 
nade, embracing a central octagonal 
dome, and casting deep reflections in 
the neighboring pool, at once trans- 
ports us in imagination to a _recon- 
structed Villa of Hadrian, or the palace 
of an imperial park, where natural and 
esthetic beauties are blended in per- 
fect harmony. Mural paintings and 
sculptured friezes, the latter strikingly 
Greek in tone and finish, adorn the 
rotunda, while numerous bronze and 
marble statues are scattered about in 


The illustrations are from photographs taken by the Cardinell-Vincent Co., official photographers, and have 


been kindly furnished by the Exposition authorities. 


GREEKS AT CUMAE 


EAR Greek-at-Heart, if not by fact of birth, 
Tears came and went before I knew you mine, 
And then one moment outweighed months in worth 
By lightning flash what do we not divine? 


We drove to an acropolis of old, 

Walked up the terraced hill under the vine, 
Silent in thought of stories often told 

Of Sibyl, golden bough, and mystic shrine. 


Sudden and unawares, on the very height 

We stood and saw, far, far below the reach 
Of the blue waters that in golden light 

Came breaking in white foam upon the beach. 


In that first moment of amazed surprise, 
I raised the old, glad cry: ‘‘The sea! The sea!”’ 
You turned and looking straight into my eyes, 
Exclaimed: ‘Here, first, we came to Italy!” 


Vassar College 
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the open. Many of these latter, like 
Janet Scudder’s joyous fountain figures, 
are peculiarly classical in sentiment. A 
landscape touch, reminiscent of Sicily 
and Italy, is given by the papyrus 
flourishing in the lagoon. 

Like its fair sister in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
is fascinating as an artistic and archae- 
ological exhibit. As such, it symbolizes 
in its various architectural elements the 
union of Orient and Occident effected 
by the Panama Canal. The San Diego 
Exposition is less inclusive, but, limit- 
ing itself to Spanish-American Archi- 
tecture, shows thereby greater unity 
and solidarity. 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 
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YPRES» LOUVAIN: AND MALINES 


Arrep M. Brooks 


of an age that produces great 

architecture, in the ends of pur- 
pose and utility, that few, save the 
architects, give much thought to other, 
and in a sense, higher considerations— 
in a word, to beauty, that ungraspable 
and compelling spirit, in God’s work 
and man’s, which transmutes our re- 
spect into love, as we contemplate it. 
To tangible things it is as the beauty 
of holiness to acts. But as time flows 
on, and the years are counted by cen- 
turies in the life of architecture, associ- 
ations accumulate, tradition grows, and 
memory gilds with significance what 
men have built, and generations of men 
have used in conscious or unconscious 
gratitude. With architecture, instead 
of taking away ‘‘what youth needs 
not,’’ age bestows new glories. That 
which to start with was over-hard and 
mechanical, it softens. What in the 
beginning was uninterestingly even and 
flat, it colors. It blends the foundations 
of buildings with the earth on which 
they rest, and it harmonizes the walls 
with whatever is neighbor to them. It 
puts a soul into the stones, and they 
speak and show rememberable things 
of life and beauty, to him who has ears 
and eyes, and a heart that is used to 
translate seeing and hearing into emo- 
tion. In such ways, and many more, 
does architecture gather to itself the 
substance of poetry. The poetry is 
there — recognized dimly by many; 
there, to be drawn forth, and crystal- 
ized in forms of conscious appreciation, 
and lasting charm, by that rare man 
who is endowed with tongue as well as 
heart; man of whom Sir Walter Scott 
was type when he used architecture as 
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“atmosphere” for many a fair romance; 
type of Victor Hugo who saw written 
on the face of that “old Queen”’ of 
French Gothic churches, Notre Dame 
of Paris, the double symbol of variety 
and eternity; type of Walter Pater who 
uses the cathedral of Chartres for his 
unfinished romance of Gaston de La- 
tour in such a way as to intensify affec- 
tion, and lift understanding of the 
virtues of architecture to unprece- 
dented heights; type of John Ruskin, 
William Morris, and many others. 
What these men have written is the 
Poetry of Architecture. They have 
crystalized its exalted spirit in words 
of lasting beauty. 

The word-poet is, however, not the 
only poet, nor by any means the con- 
summate poet of architecture. This 
latter is he who finds expression for his 
love and wonder in line and color—he 
who commonly is called artist; he who, 
like the great portrait painter, in con- 
tradistinction to the likeness-painter, 
records more than mere facts, contour 
of features; records what Tennyson 
meant when he wrote how a painter, 


are poring on a face 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children..... = 


The distinction was never more 
clearly drawn, nor in all that pertains 
to art is there a more essential distinc- 
tion, or one more necessary to first-rate 
production, or first-rate appreciation. 
It would greatly increase just valuation 
of art if we would but draw a sharp line 
of difference between the mere painter 
and the poet-painter. It is the selfsame 
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difference as that between the likeness- 
painter and the portrait painter. It is 
the difference between the man who is 
skillful only, and him who has both 
heart and skill; who, to a recognizable 
transcript, to an accurate account, can 
add something of that intangible and 
unseeable, yet always knowable quality 
which men call by various names, life, 
essence, spirit, soul. These are the real 
matter of poetry and painting alike, 
when once they enter the realms of im- 
mortality, and they are the only realms 
where the true poem and the real pic- 
ture can exist; where ‘‘the infinite is 
put within the finite,’ and the things 
of time become everlasting, and he who 
makes them so, painter or poet, has 
learned ‘‘come l’uom s’eterna.”’ 

In this young twentieth century, 
when the times are so out of joint and 
the materials of poetry, in its awful 
form of tragedy, death and destruction, 
appear to be not only the realized, but 
the promised lot of Europe, the ines- 
timable value of every poetic record of 
the past is born in upon us with peculiar 
force. To the immeasurable value of 
art, of great architecture hallowed by 
age and memory, and to every truly 
poetic record of such, in line and color, 
we know that added value is attaching 
as one after another the actual subjects 
of such record, buildings themselves, 
crumble beneath hostile shell, or are set 
fire to and consumed. The builders of 
Ypres, Louvain, Malines, and all the 
others—Reims more than all the others 
—took, as Ruskin said, their errors 
with them to the grave and left us—the 
civilized world, so far as it is civilized,— 
their adoration. And that world, all 
Europe, and in particular of late years, 
Americans, thousands upon thousands, 
have gone in unceasing travel to visit, 
and delight in these works of architec- 
ture, this adoration. And now it is fast 
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being obliterated. A little while and 
there will be nothing left of it but heaps 
of blackened stones; cairns to mark, be- 
yond man’s forgetting, the martyrdom 
of a nation that stood nobly in the path 
of military necessity and was therefore 
denied both benefit and justice of law, 
since the invader laid down the axiom 
that necessity knows no law. Of these 
buildings, Gothic towers, and churches, 
and town-halls, there happily remains 
to us, and future generations that shall 
never see the originals, a wonderful 
series of portraits—the poetry itself of 
architecture—drawn in line by Samuel 
Prout, early in the nineteenth century. 
Prout was a true artist because to the 
most accurate descriptions in line, pic- 
tures of battlemented walls, airy spires, 
traceried windows, pinnacle, cusp, and 
finial, he added that essential which 
accuracy alone never includes, either in 
the best of mechanical drawing, or in 
the best of photography,—the essential 
of feeling or emotion, born of under- 
standing; feeling or emotion experi- 
enced by a man of heart and mind in 
the presence of what, in itself, is great 
and beautiful, made vital by century- 
long relations to humanity. 

Prout, who was born at Plymouth, 
England, in 1783, acquired two of his 
characteristics as a draughtsman, and 
two of the most important character- 
istics of every draughtsman who is an 
artist, direct from nature. A mere boy, 
he began to draw, and well into man- 
hood he continued to draw hamlet 
scenery, thatched cottage, village street, 
hill and dale and park, with their 
inevitable accompaniment of square 
church tower. As his capacity for ren- 
dering with accuracy of perspective and 
foreshortening, the rich intricacies of 
medieval architecture, increased, he 
grew more and more to respect that 
breadth which keeps detail, no matter 
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how enticing or lovely, in due subordi- 
nation to the whole of which it is but 
part. This is a lesson learned from 
nature, and remembered to the last, if 
her portrayer is truly her devotee. It 
was in her school too that Prout learned 
to hold dear the humble and the trivial 
of life, and architecture ;—the villager 
about his business in the market-place; 
his little shop, and his yet smaller dwell- 
ing. For more than two decades he gave 
his hand incessant practice, and made 
constant use of that most amenable and 
beautiful of means, a moderately soft 
lead pencil, for setting down accurately, 
and with emotion, never mannered and 
never crude, the quiet settings of an 
uneventful life among the pleasant 
prospects of English village and coun- 
try. And then, as it were, the curtain 
was lifted for him, and his range of 
vision was extended, and he was shown, 
and had the power to appreciate, the 
grandeur and the delicacy of mediaeval 
French and Flemish buildings, grim at 
times, and again, homely, even to gro- 
tesque, but always interesting and 
almost always lovely, amid the houses, 
many of them in Prout’s day standing, 
of the men who piled the stones, and 
wrought the sculpture of those in- 
expressibly human structures which, at 
about this same time, so profoundly 
moved Victor Hugo and Sir Walter 
Scott, and later Ruskin, Morris, and 
last, not least,—most perhaps of all,— 
Longtellow. 

“How strange the sculptures that adorn these 

towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests.” 

Prout was like Longfellow, and all 
other wise men, in that he linked the 
living present with the past. See his 
busy group of men and women gathered 
at the foot of Louvain town-hall (page 
22) ‘that wonderful town-hall, shaped 
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like a vast reliquary’’; ‘‘that colossal 
fifteenth-century gem’”’ as Victor Hugo 
called it. Prout’s drawing is a masterful 
portrait whose subject was one of the 
most splendid pieces of civic architec- 
ture ever produced; the original, be- 
yond price, and now mutilated; por- 
trait doubly precious as being that of 
a lost friend. Our artist never had a 
finer subject, nor ever treated any sub- 
ject with more consummate power. For 
intricate and varied detail in vast quan- 
tity, rendered with truth, and for mas- 
terly preservation of the sense of the 
whole as above all detail, and for power- 
ful yet graceful placing of the main 
subject a little back, yet in the centre 
of his pictorial field—perspective with- 
in perspective so to speak—the whole 
subject lifted somewhat above ordinary 
restrospect and at the same time kept 
well within the limits of a most con- 
vincing reality,—all these attributes, 
and many more of this drawing, are 
those that establish the claim of any 
drawing to be called great, and of its 
maker to be called a poet-artist. 

These comments apply no less to 
Prout’s tower, transept, choir, and 
apse, of the church of Our Lady at 
Malines (page 24). In the mind’s eye of 
all who know Malines tower, prodigious 
and incomplete, there will ever be the 
picture of a structure, gigantic as deli- 
cate, with something about it of what 
Victor Hugo called terrifying. For all 
who do not know it, Prout’s drawing is 
a perfect portrait; a record in loving 
lines, not only of outward shape and 
dominating magnitude, but also of the 
vital spirit of those ages of faith that 
lifted such giant towers skyward,—a 
symbol and a memorial. 

These drawings of Louvain and Ma- 
lines are from the famous set of litho- 
graphs knows as ‘Flanders and Ger- 
many” which Prout drew directly on 
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the stone, and published in 1833. Y pres 
(page 20), also here reproduced, is from 
a pencil drawing and has never been, so 
far as the author knows, published in 
any form. It was exhibited at The Fine 
Arts Society’s Galleries, London, in 
1879-80. It is No. 80 in the catalogue 
written specially for the exhibition by 
Ruskin. He says of it: “wholly lovely 
eer one of the most precious records 
of former domestic architecture."’ How 
much more so now, since that pleasant- 
est of Flemish towns, but short while 
since so quietly rich in the beauty of 
the past, and honorably busy with the 
present, has been baptized of hell itself, 
and made a ruin and a charnel house, 
without offense! In this drawing of 


Ypres, looked at from the purely tech- 
nical side of art, we have a work of 
wonderful suggestiveness; a composi- 
tion supremely satisfying, to which 
both age and beauty have set hand. 
Considered purely as a work of art, it 
rises above all matters technical, as 
every work of high art must, and it 
will be blest by all who care for such 
works, together with its author, as 
really perpetuating for us, and those 
that come after, “‘the shape and color 
of a mind and life’’; mind and life of 
an age which is gone, expressed in 
lovely works, by which, like every age 
and all men, it was and is to be known, 
now, both happily and tragically, on 
Prout’s paper only. 
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SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
I—THE FIRST WONDER 
THE PYRAMID OF CHEOPS 


Epcar J. Banks 


HREE dynasties of kings had 

ruled Egypt and passed away. 

The fourth came with Khufu, or 
Cheops as some called him; the Egyp- 
tians spelled his name Hwfw. Just when 
Khufu lived scholars are uncertain. 
Some say that he ruled from 3969 to 
3908 B. C., a reign of fifty years; others 
believe that he was not born till a 
thousand years later. However, we 
may be sure that he lived fully five 
thousand years ago. How or why he 
became the king of Egypt history has 
not told us. We know little of his reign. 
In the temple of Abydus was found a 
beautiful small ivory figure a quarter 
of an inch in length carved with his 
portrait. It shows a thin face with an 
expression of unusual strength. His one 
great monument is his tomb—the pyra- 
mid at Gizeh, the first of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

Scarcely had Khufu come to the 
throne when he began the construction 
of his tomb which should be strong 
enough to defy the most skillful grave 
robber, too lasting even for time to 
destroy. For its site he selected the 
rocky cliff to the west of the Nile, one 
hundred feet above the valley. Prepa- 
rations for its construction were care- 
fully made; no expense was spared. It 
is said that there were three hundred 
thousand strong men in Egypt, and 
that every man, as if he were a slave, 
was forced to labor for the king. The 
workmen were divided into three relays 
of one hundred thousand men each, and 
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each relay was compelled to work for 
three months, while the men of the 
other two relays supplied them with 
food and attended to their usual duties. 
Their only recompense was their food 
and clothing. Taskmasters, with whips 
in hand, stood by to urge them on. 
The material for the construction of 
the tomb was of red granite and lime- 
stone. The granite, which was used only 
for the lining of the walls of the inner 
chambers, was brought down the Nile 
from Syene, in Upper Egypt, seven 
hundred miles away. The quarrymen 
worked in the ancient fashion, splitting 
the stones with wooden wedges, and cut- 
ting them into the desired shape with 
copper saws fed by emery powder. The 
limestone for the great mass of the 
pyramid was quarried in the hills of 
Mokattam, several miles away on the 
opposite side of the Nile, and any 
traveler to Egypt may visit the quar- 
ries and see the marks of the adze-like 
implements with which the workmen 
of Khufu hewed out the soft stones. A 
vast army of men was employed in the 
quarries. Another army, laboring upon 
the hill at Gizeh, where the pyramid 
was to stand, dug into the rock to the 
depth of eight inches that the founda- 
tion stones might remain securely in 
place, but a core of living rock was left 
to project upward in the center. A long 
inclined passage was excavated far 
down into the solid rock, at the bottom 
of which a chamber was hollowed out. 
A third army was engaged for ten years 
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in building a causeway up which the 
stones were to be transported from the 
river to the Gizeh hill. A fragment of 
it still exists beneath the little modern 
village of Kafr. 

It is supposed that the construction 
of some of the Egyptian pyramids be- 
gan at the time when the king came to 
the throne, and that each year, as long 
as he lived, another enclosing layer of 
stone was added. Thus the pyramid, 
growing larger and larger, was com- 
pleted only with his death. But Khufu 
prophesied for himself a long reign. 
The size of his pyramid and the loca- 
tion of its mysterious chambers within 
were determined from the beginning. 
The pyramid covered thirteen acres of 
ground, and was a perfect square, orig- 
inally measuring 756, but now 735 feet, 
on each side; it is a walk of more than 
a mile about its base, and so accurate 
were the measurements that modern 
engineers with modern instruments 
can detect an error of but a small 
fraction of an inch. A wide pavement 
of limestone surrounded the great struc- 
ture. The four sides were pointed to 
the cardinal points, and so accurately 
that the variations of a compass may 
be ascertained by it. 

Slowly layer by layer the great mass 
rose, each layer slightly smaller than 
the one beneath it. It is uncertain just 
how the stones were raised. Some say 
that sand was heaped up, forming an 
inclined plain over which they were 
dragged, and, as the pyramid rose, the 
inclined plain was built up with it. 
Herodotus, however, tells us that the 
stones were raised from one stage to 
another by machines consisting of short 
planks, perhaps on the lever principle. 
Thus the pyramid was reared to a 
height of 481 feet, or 150 feet higher 
than St. Paul’s Cathedral, or nearly 
twice as high as the Flatiron Building 
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in New York City. Its sides sloped at 
an angle of seventy-five degrees. Two 
hundred and three of the courses of the 
masonry still remain, but according to 
Pliny the pyramid never came quite to 
a point, for on the summit was a plat- 
form sixteen and one-half feet in cir- 
cuit. What, if anything, stood upon the 
platform, he does not tell us. The 
present platform is thirty-two feet and 
eight inches square, large enough for a 
hundred people to stand there comfort- 
ably. It is estimated that in the entire 
pyramid are 2,300,000 blocks of stone, 
averaging in weight two and a half 
tons; the average size is four feet and 
ten inches in length, and two feet and 
two inches in height; the largest stone 
visible from the exterior is nine feet 
long and six and one-half feet in width. 
As we might expect, the stones of the 
lower courses are larger than those 
higher up. The mortar used in cement- 
ing them was scarcely thicker than a 
piece of paper, for the joints were fitted 
together so perfectly that it is impos- 
sible to thrust the thinnest knife-blade 
into them. Once the entire pyramid 
was encased with stone, polished like 
glass. Possibly upon one of the sides 
was a stairway leading to the summit, 
for otherwise it would have been impos- 
sible to ascend to the platform. 

All the ingenuity of the Egyptian 
architect was employed to conceal the 
chambers within the pyramid. The 
entrance at the center of the north side 
was carefully concealed by the casing 
stone, and only when the stone was 
torn away was it discovered. Should 
you explore the interior of the pyramid, 
you climb to the eighteenth course of 
stones, or forty-seven feet from the 
base, to a small opening three and a 
half feet square leading within. With a 
guide and a torch you enter. You must 
bend low, for the passage is but five 
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feet high, and step carefully, for it 
slopes downward at an angle of twenty- 
three degrees. It is a long descent down 
to the level of the foundation, and then 
down the shaft through the living rock 
317 feet from the entrance. At last, 
beneath the very center of the pyramid, 
you enter a large chamber, but even 
by the dim light of your torch you may 
see that the chamber was never com- 
pleted. King Khufu was never buried 
there. The chamber was only a part of 
the plan of the wily old king to deceive 
the future grave robbers. 

You climb back up the passage to 
the level of the foundation, where the 
guide will take you to the entrance of 
another passage which was once care- 
fully concealed. Still bending low, you 
climb up through twenty-five courses 
of stones, and then along the level to 
the center of the pyramid. There you 
reach the Queen’s chamber, measuring 
16 by 18 feet, and 14 feet in height. 
But the queen was not buried there; 
this chamber, too, was constructed to 
lead the grave robbers astray. From 
the Queen’s chamber you go along the 
level passage to the point where the 
incline begins, and opening before you 
is a great gallery leading upward. You 
enter, and here you may stand erect, 
for the gallery is 28 feet high. At the 
height of 138 feet above the foundation, 
or at the fiftieth course of stones, is a 
small ante-chamber, and beyond is the 
royal chamber. The chamber is 24 feet 
long, 17 feet wide, and 19 feet high. 
The walls are of polished granite, and if 
you should climb above the ceiling, you 
would find several smaller chambers 
constructed to resist the pressure of the 
great weight of the stones above. The 
roofing slabs, weighing about fifty-four 
tons each, are the largest stones in the 
pyramid. From the ceiling small holes 
lead upward for ventilation. In a cor- 
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ner is a stone sarcophagus which must 
have been built into the pyramid, for 
it is too large to have been carried 
through the passageways. Perhaps 
there the king was buried, but we do 
not know. It has long been empty. 
Centuries and millenniums passed. 
The long history of Egypt came to an 
end. Greece and Rome rose and fell, 
yet the great pyramid stood as perfect 
as it was on the day it was completed. 
In 639 the Arabian general Amr con- 
quered Egypt. Three years later the 
city of Cairo was built, and the new 
home of the Arab Caliphs grew in a 
wonderful manner. Building material 
was required for its mosques and pal- 
aces, and the great pyramid was a 
quarry with an abundance of stones 
already cut and polished, so the Arabs 
wrenched some of the casing stones of 
Khufu’s tomb away; revealing the step- 
like courses of stones beneath the sur- 
face. In 820 Mamun came to Egypt, 
where he spent much of the latter part 
of his reign. The pyramid excited his 
imagination, and he listened attentively 
to the fantastic tales which the Arabs 
poured into his ears. Upon the northern 
side, twenty-four feet from the center, 
he placed men to dig through the stone. 
For a hundred feet they made their way 
until it seemed that the pyramid was 
of solid masonry, and just as they were 
about to abandon their work as hope- 
less, they heard a great stone fall in a 
chamber within. They dug in the 
direction of the noise, and they came to 
the point where the passageway turns 
upward to the Queen’s chamber. Their 
blasting had caused the fall of a stone 
which had been set as a trap to block 
the entrance to the upper chamber. At 
last, at the upper end of the passage- 
way, they found the royal chamber and 
the sarcophagus of the king. Some say 
that the men found only the empty 
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sarcophagus without its lid. Others say 
that they found there ‘‘a hollow stone 
in which lay the statue of a man, but 
the statue enclosed a body whose 
breastplate of gold was brilliantly set 
with jewels. A sword of inestimable 
value lay upon the corpse. At the head, 
with the light of day, shone a carbuncle 
as large as an egg.” 

It seems that since the days of 
Mamun the entrance to the pyramid 
has remained open to all who would 
explore the passages within. Later 
builders, among them the great Saladin, 
plundered the pyramid of others of its 
casing stones; probably the mosque of 
Sultan Hassan in Cairo is largely built 
of them. In 1301 an earthquake cast 


down all of the remaining casing stones 
excepting the few which are still be- 
neath the sand at the base. In 1835 
Mohammed Ali proposed to tear down 
the entire pyramid for its stone, but 
fortunately he discovered that it was 
cheaper to obtain his building material 
in a quarry near Cairo. So the pyra- 
mid, stripped of its covering, still 
stands. Had it escaped the hands of 
the destructive Arabs, it would now be 
as perfect as when it was completed by 
the workmen of King Khufu five thou- 
sand or more years ago, and if it es- 
capes destruction by future vandals, it 
will continue to stand perhaps till the 
end of the world. 
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PAUL BARTLETTS DECORATIVE SCULPTURES 
FOR THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


MuItTcHELL CARROLL 


completed a group of decorative 

sculptures for the New York Pub- 
lic Library, which were put in place on 
the building during the present month. 
These figures are on the attic, above the 
colonnade of the grand entrance to the 
Library on Fifth Avenue, and are at- 
tracting much favorable comment. 

In architecture, the term ‘‘attic’’ is 
employed to designate that portion of 
the fagade constructed above the en- 
tablature of the principal order. The 
term appears to have been introduced 
by architects of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the intention of conveying 
the idea that the feature to which it 
alluded was constructed or designed in 
the Athenian manner, though only one 
example is known in Greek architecture, 
that of the Choragic monument of 
Thrasyllus, on the slope of the Acropo- 
lis above the Theatre of Dionysus. 

It is natural that the rectangular 
space of the attic should call for sculp- 
tural embellishment, as did the tri- 
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angular surface of the pediment of an 
ancient temple. The attic was fre- 
quently introduced by the Roman 
architects in their arches of triumph, 
as in the arches of Titus, Septimius 
Severus, Trajan and Constantine. The 
Arch of Constantine, for example, 
carries a richly sculptured and inscribed 
attic, about two-thirds the height of 
the columns. An imposing attic sur- 
mounted the entablature of the peri- 
bolus wall of the forum of Nerva 
in Rome, and was most elaborately 
wrought with sculptured decorations. 

It is, however, in modern architec- 
ture alone that the attic is found in 
what may be looked upon as its full 
development, and the use of this feat- 
ure in the New York Public Library 
continues the tradition of some of the 
best. architecture of the Renaissance. 
In ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, January, 
1914, we gave a description of Mr. 
Bartlett’s pediment sculptures for the 
House wing of the National Capitol in 
Washington, and the sculptures for the 
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New York Public Library show the 
same master hand in a more difficult 
form of the sculptor’s art. 

The general idea was to represent in 
a symbolic way the principal things a 
library contains, and Mr. Bartlett has 
grouped the field of knowledge under 
six general heads: History and Philoso- 
phy, Romance and Religion, Poetry and 
Drama. He had at his command a rec- 
tangular space approximately one hun- 
dred feet in length and eighteen feet in 
height. Upon the narrow base there 
was room for six figures, ten and a half 
feet in height and of appropriate 
breadth, while the depth of the figures 
had to be narrow in proportion to the 
size. Here we have an _ elaboration 
of sculpture which is neither in the 
round, in high relief nor low relief, but 
of a new kind, the technical name for 
which is yet to be determined. 

The sculptor has permitted each of 
the symbolic characters to tell its own 
story: At the extreme left of the attic 
is Philosophy, represented by an old 
man, standing in thoughtful attitude, 
with the left foot advanced, holding his 
beard, as does the Moses of Michel 
Angelo. At the other end is History, a 
bearded old man, holding huge docu- 
ments under his arms, standing firmly 
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on the left foot with the right foot 
advanced. Both men are draped in the 
large folds of a mantle, and are enough 
alike to be brothers, emphasizing the 
intimate relationship between Philoso- 
phy and History. Romance is repre- 
sented by a young woman, who has in 
one hand some flowers she has picked 
up, and in the other some letters. She 
is thinking intently of the absent lover. 
Religion is another young woman, gaz- 
ing upward in an emotion of ecstasy, 
with hands resting upon her breast. 
Poetry is represented as a figure waiting 
for inspiration. Her eyes are closed, 
and she has the attitude of intense con- 
centration. Drama holds the tragic 
masque in her right hand, the masque 
of comedy in her left. 

In these sculptures Mr. Bartlett has 
happily solved an interesting problem, 
which Cass Gilbert, the architect, has 
pronounced the most difficult ever pre- 
sented to a sculptor in this country. All 
of the figures have been executed in a 
big way, which will cause them to at- 
tract attention at a distance, and the 
success which Mr. Bartlett has achieved 
in giving the appearance of colossal pro- 
portions, when one considers the nar- 
row depth of the attic, will mark this as 
a unique achievement in technique. 
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MADONNA AND ANGELS 
BY MATTEO DI GIOVANNI DI BARTOLO OF SIENA 
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LESSER KNOWN MASTERPIECES OF ITALIAN 
PAINTING 


IV—THE MADONNA OF MATTEO OF SIENA 


Dan Fettows PLATT 


INSOMENESS is basic in the 
art of Siena. In the fifteenth 
century the ablest exponents 
of the quality were Neroccio, whose pic- 
ture in the Berenson collection formed 
the subject of a previous note, and 
Matteo di Giovanni di Bartolo, usually 
known as ‘Matteo of Siena,’”’ though 
he was Sienese by migration only, his 
birthplace being Borgo San Sepolcro, 
on the far side of Tuscany, eastward. 
In 1453 we find him in Siena, making 
a tax-return as ‘‘a painter who is 
learning.”’ Judging from this, author- 
ities place his birth close to 1435. He 
died in 1495. All his life he kept in 
touch with Borgo. We find pictures by 
him there, some painted in 1487, and 
his daughter, Elizabeth, found there a 
husband. His uncle, Francesco, was a 
Sienese notary, which possibly accounts 
for our artist’s choice of a residence. 
Matteo was prolific, upwards of 
eighty of his works coming down to us. 
Of these, certainly one of the most 
charming is the subject of our illustra- 
tion. It is found in that greatest of 
American collections, which, through 
the courtesy of the owner, Mr. John G. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, has been 
available to so many American and 
foreign students of art history. Ten 
years ago, in the Rassegna d’Arte of 
Milan, Mr. F. Mason Perkins published 
this beautiful madonna in an article on 
the Johnson collection. As Mr. Beren- 
son, however, in the recently issued 
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catalog of the collection, failed to repro- 
duce our picture, our illustration may 
be welcome. 

Matteo’s artistic derivation must be 
sought in his pictures, the archives tell- 
ing us nothing in that particular. Un- 
doubtedly he was bred in the best 
Sienese tradition, handed down from 
the trecento masters by Sassetta and 
his pupil, Vecchietta. Mr. Berenson 
believes that his true master may have 
been Domenico di Bartolo. However 
that may be, Matteo certainly followed 
Domenico in his fruitless wandering to- 
ward the realism of the Florentine 
school. How impossible it was to graft 
the form and movement of Florence 
upon the pensive and decorative art of 
Siena is abundantly apparent in those 
later works where Matteo depicts the 
strenuous scene of the ‘‘Slaughter of the 
Innocents.” If there be such a thing 
as artistic evolution, we are here taught 
that evolution must follow a true line, 
a line of true heredity. One is often 
tempted to doubt evolution in art—for 
was not Duccio, the first of the Italians, 
the greatest? 

Matteo’s principal foilowers were 
Cozzarelli and Pacchiarotto, works by 
whom have been in the past often at- 
tributed to the greater master. Modern 
criticism has gradually freed Matteo 
from responsibility for these works of 
lesser excellence, with the result that 
we now have a truer appreciation of the 
high level of his artistic accomplishment. 
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THE PROMETHEUS MYTH, FROM BAUMEISTER, NO. 1568 


THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE 
I—IN ANCIENT ART 


ELizABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


\ ) YHO does not know the exqui- 
site love-story of the God of 
Love and the Maid with the 
Butterfly Wings? Brilliantly recorded 
in Apuleius’ romantic Latin, retold in 
Walter Pater’s prose and William Mor- 
ris’s poetry, its fairy gossamer and 
mystic tints have become part of our 
English heritage. But the wonder is 
ever new that the freshness of this 
dainty thing was not born in the begin- 
nings of the earth. 


“Surely the world was good, 
And lip and passion and speech 
Still seemed to sparkle and quiver 
In sunlit dew of the morn; 
And the wood-nymphs danced through the 
wood, 
And the sea-wind sang to the beach, 
And the wise reeds talked in the river, 
When this tale came to be born. 


No! in an age like ours, 
Dull, philanthropic, effete, 
From the dust of a race grown stupid 
And a language deep in decay, 
Sudden, with scent as of flowers, 
With song as of birds, the sweet 
Story of Psyche and Cupid 
Strangely sprang into day.” 
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Mackail voices our own surprise. 

And to the student of ancient litera- 
ture and art it is indeed amazing that 
this story which has so much of the 
folk-tale about it is not found in books 
or in art until the second century A. D. 
of Rome's history. This fact seems to 
make the title of this paper a paradox, 
but let us for the present leave out of 
our thought the romantic tale so fully 
developed by Apuleius and turn to it 
again when we study the Renaissance 
Italian art which richly illustrates it. 
And forgetting all the Apuleian episodes 
for the moment, let us see what Eros 
and Psyche were to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans before the age of Marcus Aurelius. 

The personification of the two Greek 
words "Epos and Wvxy, love and the soul, 
gues back to Plato, chiefly to the 
Phedrus. In that delightful dialogue 
where, by the Ilissus under the plane 
tree, amid the shrill summer music of 
the cicadas’ band, Socrates, ever so 
ironically and tactfully, teaches young 
Phedrus something of what love and 
the soul are, the great teacher repre- 
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sents in vague fashion the Soul as 
having wings, suggests that Love makes 
these wings grow, and pictures the 
happiness of the Soul, the Psyche, 
swayed by love. All this is mystical 
symbolism, ethereal, formless. 

In the Greek epigrams of the second 
and first centuries before Christ, Eros 
and Psyche have assumed more per- 
sonal form, and are clearly accounted 
lovers. The haunting quality of these 
delicate poems is felt even in English 
renderings. Two from Meleager pic- 
ture Psyche tortured and threatening 
Eros; and Psyche paying heavy pen- 
alty for having nurtured Love. 

“If thou scorch so often the soul that 
flutters round thee, O Love, she will 
flee away from thee; she too, O cruel, 
has wings!” 

“Did I not cry aloud to thee, O soul, 
‘Yes, by the Cyprian, thou wilt be 
caught, poor lover, if thou flutterest 
so often near the lime-twigs’? Did I 
not cry aloud? And the snare has 
taken thee. Why dost thou gasp vainly 
in the toils? Love himself has bound 
thy wings and set thee on fire, and 
sprinkled thee in thy swoon with per- 
fume, and given thee for thy thirst hot 
tears to drink.”’ 

‘Ah, suffering soul, now thou burnest 
in the fire, and now thou revivest, and 
fetchest breath again. Why weepest 
thou? When thou didst nurture pitiless 
Love in thy bosom, knewest thou not 
that he was being nurtured for thy 
woe? Knewest thou not? Know now 
his repayment, a fair foster-hire! Take 
it, fire and cold snow together. Thou 
wouldst have it so; bear the pain; 
thou sufferest the wages of thy work, 
scorched with his burning honey.” 

In other epigrams, Love is repre- 
sented as bound, with a suggestion that 
it is in return for his binding fetters. 

“Who thus has bound the winged 
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boy? Who has put swift fire in chains. 
Who has laid hold on the gleaming 
quiver and bound tightly the hands 
that sped the swift arrows behind the 
back of the archer, and fastened him to 
a strong column? These are cold con- 
solations for mortals. Did never this 
binder himself bind the heart of his 
tormentor?” 

This is by Satyrus. Another by Al- 
caus runs: 

“Who has made you one impiously 
captured and thus put you in fetters? 
Who has bound your hands together 
and besmirched your face? Where are 
your swift arrows, hapless one, where 
the bitter, fire-bearing quiver-holder? 
Verily in vain has the sculptor toiled 
who bound you, the one who torments 
gods with your sting, in this snare.” 

Alczeus wrote in the early second 
century B. C. Crinagoras, of the time 
of Augustus and Tiberius, gives much 
the same picture of Love repaid. 

“Yes, weep and groan, binding to- 
gether the sinews of your hands, O 
Plotter. Such actions are fitting for 
you. There is no one who will relieve 
you. Do not cast piteous glances. For 
you yourself have wrung tears from 
other eyes, and have planted bitter 
weapons in the heart, and have sped 
the arrow of desires which cannot be 
escaped, O Eros. And these woes of 
mortals caused you mirth. You have 
suffered what you have caused. Noble 
is justice.” 

The allusion in Alceus'’ epigram to a 
statue of Love in fetters is interesting 
because it shows that the art of the 
time was inspiring some of these epi- 
grams, perhaps reflecting others. And 
in sculpture and gems we may trace 
these same ideas of Eros and Psyche 
and of their relation to each other. 

The oldest known work of art on 
which the pair is represented is a bronze 
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relief of Corinthian work. Eros and 
Psyche are girl and boy, fully clothed, 
but with bird wings. Cupid is touching 
Psyche’s chin with one hand and the 
two stand side by side. The latest 
representation of Psyche of which the 
date is certain is a mosaic on the ceiling 
of Sainte-Constance in Rome, probably 
of the early fourth century A. D. Be- 
tween these two come statues, engraved 
gems, Pompeian wall-paintings, funeral 
reliefs, both Pagan and Christian, and 
the paintings and mosaics of the cata- 
combs. The statues extant are all rep- 
licas and hard to date. The originals 
belonged probably to the second and 
first centuries B. C. The engraved gems 
are not earlier than Hellenistic times. 
The Pompeian wall-paintings belong to 
the first century of the Christian era. 
The funeral reliefs range from the first 
to the fourth century A. D. 
Collignon, whose monograph on this 
subject has been the starting-point of 
all work since, lists twenty statues of 
Psyche in the museums and collections 
of Europe. The most common subjects 
are Psyche tortured by. Love, Psyche 
prostrated at his feet in an attitude of 
supplication, and Psyche finally re- 
united to the God. The beautiful statue 
in the Capitoline Museum which shows 
Psyche crouching in dread and looking 
up surely belongs to the second type. 
The most famous group of the third 
type is the one in the Capitoline where 
the young lovers embrace with the 
most unconscious and touching tender- 
ness (page 44). Neither has wings, but 
their identity is indisputable, as one 
glance at another group of the same 
type in the Uffizi will show where the 
attitude is identical, but the figures 
winged. The quiet classic reserve of the 
Capitoline group is seen most clearly in 
contrast with Rodin’s treatment of the 
same theme (page 46). The other theme 
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of the epigrams, Eros in fetters, ap- 
pears in a group by Aprodisias in the 
Berlin Museum (about the time of the 
birth of Christ). Here again the pair 
is wingless. Eros’ hands are bound be- 
hind his back. Psyche’s hands rest on 
Eros’ shoulders. 

In the engraved gems, Collignon 
gives five chief types, within which are 
many variants: Psyche alone; Psyche 
maltreated by Eros; the triumph of 
Psyche over Eros; the union of Psyche 
and Eros; a group showing varied sub- 
jects. In the first type, Psyche is a 
maiden, represented sometimes like 
Nemesis with her head covered by a veil 
and hand upraised, sometimes a young 
girl with butterfly wings as in the 
dainty gem reproduced here (Figure 1, 
page 53). 

In the second type, where Psyche is 
maltreated by Eros, she is sometimes 
fettered by him, sometimes (as in our 
picture, Figure 2, page 53), burned by 
the flames of his torch; sometimes 
bound and pierced by his arrow. In 
certain gems, she is represented simply 
as a butterfly, tormented by the wild 
boy, Eros, who pursues with bow or 
net, or holds the butterfly out to a 
goose, or roasts it over a spit, or nails 
it on a tree, or burns it with his torch. 

In the third type, the tables are 
turned and Psyche is tormenting Eros 
who appears often wounded and fet- 
tered, guarded by a butterfly (Figure 3. 
page 53). In type four, many of the 
gems are similar to the Capitoline group 
of sculpture in feeling, as is the one re- 
produced here (Figure 4, page 53). One 
famous gem of this class is the Sardonyx 
cameo attributed to Tryphon in the 
Boston Museum (Figure 5, page 53), a 
little marriage scene, where one Eros 
with a long torch leads the tiny pair to 
the marriage couch which another Eros 
is uncovering. Eros clasps a dove to 
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his breast. Psyche is a maiden in long 
robes with butterfly wings. 

In the fifth series, Collignon places 
many different types which he says are 
scenes of pure fantasy, not to be ex- 
plained by an allegory of love and the 
soul. Such a one is the gem where Eros, 
the charioteer for Dionysus in his revels, 
is driving two Psyches yoked to the 
chariot of the god (Fig. 6, page 53). 
Another, very different, represents 
Psyche, who has butterfly wings, hold- 
ing the sleeping Cupid, a baby, on her 
lap (Fig. 7, page 53). This recalls the 
picture of the soul nurturing pitiless 
love in her bosom in one of Meleager’s 
epigrams. 

According to Collignon, both statues 
and gems show a simple allegory of the 
passions: the chief episodes in the 
drama are the struggle of the soul 
against its desires, sometimes victori- 
ous, sometimes vanquished, finally re- 
united to love; later the myth of Psyche 
transported to the funeral monuments 
assumed a new meaning, more elevated 
and grave: a precious hope in the future 
life and the destiny of the soul after 
death. Collignon, to my mind, pushes 
the allegorical interpretation too far, 
although surely back of the representa- 
tions of Eros and Psyche in epigrams 
and art did hover the vague Platonic 
mysticism. 

On some of the gems, several Eroses 
appear at once. This multiplication of 
Loves and of Psyches as well is seen 
more conspicuously in the Pompeian 
wall-paintings from the house of the 
Vettii. The decorations of this house 
belong to the so-called fourth period of 
Pompeian wall decoration, but show 
two distinct periods of composition and 
technique. The paintings which belong 
to our subject are in the earlier style. 
They are on the walls of a large room 
at the end of the peristyle. The general 
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scheme of decoration shows the usual 
threefold division of the wall. The 
ground of the base is black; the main 
part of the wall is red, and is divided 
into panels containing floating figures; 
the upper portion of the wall shows an 
architectural structure upon a white 
background. The most beautiful part 
of the decoration is the frieze of Cupids 
and Psyches, in the narrow strip (nine 
to ten inches wide) below the panels. 
The Loves and Psyches are seen en- 
gaged in all the manifold occupations of 
Pompeians of the time. Cupids make 
and sell garlands of roses; some make 
olive oil; others are goldsmiths; some 
cleaners of garments; some sellers of 
wine. Two distinctly Roman scenes 
represent the races of the Circus and a 
festival of Vesta. Besides this frieze, 
there are certain narrow sections below 
it which contain groups of Psyches 
gathering flowers, very graceful, deli- 
cate little figures. 

While these pictures are all distinctly 
genre, reflecting the everyday life of the 
Pompeians (the parody style, Jahn calls 
it), the identity of the Loves and 
Psyches is never lost and the charm of 
a fairy story permeates the pictures of 
the little fays even at their humblest 
tasks. 

It is a far cry from the happy use of 
these fairy Loves and Psyches in a 
living room to the presence of Eros and 
Psyche on funeral monuments, but the 
use of the myth there is an important 
one, running through four centuries. 
The sarcophagi whose bas-reliefs show 
the Psyche-myth belong to the first and 
second centuries A. D. and use the story 
to signify belief in the future life. 
Psyche represents the concrete life of 
the soul. Five different types appear 
on these monuments: the soul entering 
into the future life; the trials of the 
soul purified by the divine love; the 
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reunion of Cupid and Psyche; an elab- 
orate development of the myth of 
Psyche and its association with that of 
Prometheus; the transformation of the 
myth and its amalgamation with other 
myths to signify the future life. 

In the first type (the soul entering 
the future life), we see as varied con- 
ceptions as a butterfly flying up from a 
skeleton, and Psyche, a maiden, bear- 
ing a bust of a dead person. Sometimes 
Psyche is alone in a corner of a sar- 
cophagus, sometimes she is facing a 
funeral genius, and always here she 
seems to represent the soul separated 
from and surviving the body. 

In the second type, the trials of the 
soul are represented with the suggestion 
that the soul must be purified and 
tested as a condition of final happiness, 
and so Psyche is tortured by Eros as 
in the statues and on the gems. 

In the third type, the theme of the 
Capitoline group of sculpture is used, 
the young lovers embracing, to typify 
the supreme phase of the destiny of the 
soul,—Psyche enjoying with Eros eter- 
nal happiness. The execution of the 
figures is often poor, but there is an 
attempt to express intense ecstasy and 
happiness. A funeral bas-relief in the 
British Museum is typical. 

In the fourth type, the myth of 
Psyche is associated with that of Pro- 
metheus in an allegory of birth and 
death. An elaborate use of this com- 
bination of stones is seen on a sar- 
cophagus in the Capitoline Museum 
illustrated here. In the center is Pro- 
metheus holding a stiff image of a 
human being which he has just finished. 
On its head Athena is placing the 
butterfly soul to give it life. At the 
left, among representations of men 
working at the anvil and gods reclining 
at ease, is the familiar group of Eros 
and Psyche embracing,—representing 
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perhaps here the earthly happiness of 
mortal love. At the right, Prometheus’ 
little man lies dead. A mourning Eros 
stands over him with inverted torch and 
Hermes Psychopompos is carrying a 
little Psyche-soul away to the future 
world. 

In the fifth group, Collignon places 
monuments in which the story is asso- 
ciated with other myths: with Diony- 
siac revels as on the gems; as a key- 
note to the stories of Diana; of Phaedra; 
of Adonis; of Mars and Rhea Silvia. 
As typical may be taken the sarcoph- 
agus of Aninia Hilara, once in Warwick 
Castle, England, now destroyed, on 
which, around and beside the groups 
representing the love of Diana for En- 
dymion, appear Eros and Psyche em- 
bracing each other, or accompanying 
the moon goddess, or making a figured 
background for her story. 

The motivating use of the figures of 
Eros and Psyche appear also on cer- 
tain Roman grave altars of the Empire. 
For instance, on the altar of Amemptus, 
a freedman of Livia, Eros appears on 
one side, seated on the back of a cen- 
taur, a musical Eros, playing a pipe, 
and on the other side of the relief, 
Psyche, mounted on a female centaur, 
plays the castagnettes. Again on the 
ash chest of P. Severeanus and his son 
Blolo in the Vatican, in the center of 
the front under the inscription is Eros 
holding up a butterfly in his right hand. 
On the right end, Cupid stands sleep- 
ing, leaning on an inverted torch, and 
on the left end, Cupid burns with his 
torch a butterfly-soul, as on the gems 
(page 50). 

The Christian monuments on which 
Psyche figures are largely funereal,— 
sarcophagi found in Christian ceme- 
teries; decorative paintings in churches 
and catacombs. They date from the 
second to the fourth century A. D. The 
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favorite Pagan type of Eros and Psyche 
embracing appears on several sarcoph- 
agi, on one with a representation of the 
Good Shepherd, on another with the 
story of Jonas. The myth is used of 
course to signify the idea of resurrec- 
tion and eternal happiness, and _ its 
adoption suggests how vague was the 
boundary between Paganism at its de- 
cline and Christianity at its birth. The 
same assimilation of Pagan and Chris- 
tian ideas is seen on a Christian sar- 
cophagus in the Lateran where Eros 
and Psyche, in the midst of some 
Bacchic genii, are occupied with the 
work of the vintage. All the pagan 
thought of Bacchus is gone and the 
scene represents ‘‘the true vine,’’ which 
is the royalty of the Christian God, 
while Psyche plucking the grapes sym- 
bolizes the happiness of the Christian 
in the world to come. 

In certain paintings in the catacombs 
of Domitilla Psyche is dancing among 
little genii, but the principal spaces for 
decoration are occupied by Daniel in 
the lion’s den and Noah in the ark,— 
curious companions for Psyche. In an- 
other hall, Psyche and the genii are 


plucking flowers. It is thought that 
when in the third century the cata- 
combs were opened to the public and 
their paintings were subjected to the 
curiosity of the people and the watch- 
fulness of the magistrates, the Chris- 
tians took for safety an innocent Pagan 
subject which was adapted to their 
own ends. They represented Psyche 
often as a child surrounded with flowers 
in scenes of happiness and in doing so 
gave her a new grace. In this spirit is 
the mosaic of Sainte-Constance where 
Psyche, dancing, with her flowers, is a 
graceful symbol of eternal happiness. 
Such are the appearances of Eros and 
Psyche in ancient art. Sculpture, gems, 
wall-paintings, funeral monuments all 
use the myth in these same vague out- 
lines, but no trace of the Apuleius’ ro- 
mance appears. Yet as the representa- 
tions of Eros and Psyche vary from fig- 
ures of two small children, or many little 
Eroses and Psyches, or boy and butter- 
fly, to adolescent lovers, it may be that 
in the lad-maid type of the Eros-Psyche 
tale the way was prepared for attaching 
the names of the God of Love and the 
Winged Soul to the lovers in that old 
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fairy tale or Marchen which Apuleius 
found, perhaps “‘the floating star-mat- 
ter of many a delightful old story.” 


Another paper will retell Apuleius’ 
tale and show how Italian Renaissance 
art illustrated it. 


DIGHTON ROCK 
Ws. H. 


HE famous inscribed stone 
known as Dighton Rock is a 
mass of silicious conglomerate 
lying in the margin of Taunton River, 
Bristol County, Massachusetts. The 
length of the face measured at the base 
is eleven and one-half feet, the height 
a little more than five feet. The broad 
face, to within a few inches of the 
ground, is covered with ancient picto- 
graphs consisting of irregularly incised 
figures, a few having a slight resem- 
blance to runes, while others are tri- 
angular and circular and a considerable 
number suggest the human form, sev- 
eral faces being readily made out, and 
a deer with antlers is distinctly shown. 
In the accompanying illustration the 
figures have been rendered distinct by 
chalking the lines. 

Cotton Mather sent a rude woodcut 
of the entire inscription to the Royal 
Society of Great Britain in 1712. Copies 
were also made by Isaac Greenwood in 
1730; by Stephen Sewell, of Cambridge, 
in 1768; by Professor Winthrop in 1788; 
by Joseph Gooding in 1790; by Ed- 
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ward A. Kendall in 1807; by Job 
Gardner in 1812, and one for the Rhode 
Island Historical Society in 1830. Soon 
after this the suggestion was made that 
it was a runic inscription of the Norse- 
men and the interest excited by this 
caused it to be frequently copied and 
published. The opinions advanced in 
regard to the origin and significance of 
the inscription vary widely and illus- 
trate the fertility of the average imagin- 
ation. The members of the French 
Academy, to whom a copy was sent, 
judged it to be Punic; Lort, in a paper 
in Archaeologia (London, 1786), ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was the 
work of a people from Siberia; General 
Washington, who had personal knowl- 
edge of the Algonkian and Iroquoian 
tribes, pronounced the inscription simi- 
lar to those made by these peoples. The 
Danish antiquaries decided that it was 
the work of the Northmen; Professor 
Finn Magnusen interpreted the central 
portion, as consisting of runes recording 
the fact that Thorfinn with 151 men 
took possession of the country; and 
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even Doctor De Costa was persuaded 
that the central part is runic. Bucking- 
ham Smith was inclined to believe it to 
consist of ciphers used by the Roman 
Catholic Church. The most extraordi- 
nary effort at interpretation is that of 
the Rev. John P. Lundy, who, utilizing 
his knowledge of Chinese radicals, fur- 
nished the following reading: 

“A chain or band of folk from the 
sunrising (or East), after a long and 
stormy voyage, found the harbor of a 
great island. It was wild, uninhabited, 
ereen and fruitful. On landing and 
tying up our boats, we first gave thanks 
and adoration to God, Shang-Ti, the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. We 
then sacrificed a human head to the 
moon, burning it and the body on a 
round sun-altar. The next morning a 
bright sun shone auspiciously on all 
things below; the heavenly omens and 
prognostics, duly consulted, were all 
favorable. We then struck across the 
tangled forest-land westward. Our 
mouths hankered after something to 
eat and drink. We found the blue- 
black maize of our native land and 
wild fruit. We filled our rice-kettles. 
We dug a pit under the rocks of a hill- 
side, put in our corn and fruit, and 
cooked them. We sat down under the 
shady trees, covered with wild grapes, 
and ate our fill. When the moon rose, 


we retired to our hut or bough-house, 
and slept. The next day we pushed on 
westward through the tangle, guided by 
the sun. The chief gave the orders and 
led the way. We all followed in close 
march. We crossed some low hills and 
came to green meadows, filled with wild 
rice or oats. A stream of water came 
down from the hills. We stopped; we 
made a great feast; we sang and danced 
around our big kettle; its sweet odors 
curled up high to Shang-Ti, our God 
and Father in heaven. This memorial- 
stone or altar is dedicated to Shang-Ti, 
our Ruler and Guide to this newly- 
found island.” 

Schoolcraft, the well-known writer on 
Indian history, decided without reser- 
vation that the inscription was entirely 
Indian. He submitted drawings of the 
figures to an Algonquian chief, who in- 
terpreted them as the memorial of a 
battle between two native tribes. Al- 
though this Indian’s explanation may 
be without substantial foundation, the 
consensus of opinion among students of 
aboriginal art today is that the inscrip- 
tion is purely Indian, not differing in 
any essential respect from thousands 
of petroglyphic records (undecipherable 
save in so far as the pictures tell the 
story) scattered over the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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THE FRONTISPIECE 


HE design presented in our frontispiece as a suitable emblem for ART AND 

ARCHAEOLOGY is an allegorical picture to illustrate and impress the great 
fields of human knowledge to which our magazine is devoted. It is an adapta- 
tion of a book-plate designed and owned by one of our members, Mrs. H. H. S. 
Handy, of the Syracuse Society of the Institute. The design was executed for 
Mrs. Handy by Ames and Rollinson, engravers, of New York. The picture of 
Puvis de Chevannes in the plate is one of a series of eight mural paintings executed 
for the Boston Public Library, entitled ‘The Muses Welcoming the Genius of 
Enlightenment.’ The eight panels are Astronomy, Chemistry, Dramatic Poetry, 
Epic Poetry, History, Pastoral Poetry, Philosophy, Physics. Our panel is 
History. It ‘shows an abandoned hillside, where, ages before, men had built 
a noble temple for the worship of their gods. A single column stands amid the 
ruin, the sole remnant of a Doric Colonnade. A woman, the personification of 
History, with laurelled brow, stands upon the worn and broken steps which 
once led to the shrine, and with uplifted hand seems to conjure the Past to 
unfold its secrets. By her side is a naked youth bearing the book and torch of 
science.” 

On the border about the picture we have grouped the eight great subjects 
the magazine stands for: Archaeology, History, Civilization, Art, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Handicraft, and underneath are the words of Emerson 
from his poem on Art 


‘*Teach him on these as stairs to climb 
And live on even terms with Time’”’ 


THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII 


UMEROUS popular accounts of the recent excavations at Pompeii have 

appeared in the newspapers, but at least, as far as my observation goes, 
not enough stress has been laid on the scientific value of the discoveries. As in 
other fields, the early excavations were of a very superficial character, and 
busied themselves merely with the finding of museum pieces. It is only in 
recent years that the archaeologist has turned himself to the task of extracting 
every bit of information concerning the past which the earth affords. The 
result in Pompeii has surpassed all expectation, and, thanks to the labors of 
Professor Spinazzola and his assistants, it will be practically a glimpse of Pompeii 
as it really was which will greet the traveler when the new excavations are 
thrown open to the public. 
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Those who have visited the ruins will remember that as they came from the 
Forum by the Strada dell’Abbondanza, they reached the end of the excavated 
area about a block beyond the Stabian Baths. It is upon the portion of this 
street which extends in the direction of the amphitheatre that the excavators 
have been recently employed. It was at first planned to uncover completely 
the houses as they proceeded, but this was found to require too much time. It 
was decided therefore to excavate merely the facades and the shops, and to 
seal up the remainder with a sloping wall of concrete until such time as it can 
receive proper attention. In the case of a few important constructions only 
has an exception been made to this rule, and the adjoining rooms cleared out. 


Work has already proceeded for a distance of several hundred yards, and 
the result has been to disclose a street lined with important shops and houses, 
in much the condition in which it stood before the eruption, and with many 
details preserved which would have escaped the attention of earlier and less 
careful workmen. Accounts of many of the finds will be found in the Notizie 
degli Scavi for 1912, 1913 and 1914, but they are so diffuse and mixed in with 
details of minor importance that it is difficult to obtain therefrom a clear idea 
of the whole. In these few notes, therefore, the excavated area is treated of as 
a unit, even if some of the details have been known for some time in the pre- 
liminary reports. 


As one passes the wooden barricade and enters the newly-excavated region, 
the first thing to attract attention is the number of projecting second-story 
balconies which have been discovered. One of these on the north side of the 
street was a veritable loggia, with columns in front and back, and traces of 
means for at least partially screening it in by wooden beams or latticework. 
The discovery here of numerous terra-cotta objects resembling those used to 
furnish water for birds in modern bird cages has led to the conclusion that at 
one period at least it was used as an aviary. 


Another and hitherto unknown feature of Pompeian architecture is found 
in a number of sloping tiled roofs projecting from the second story over the 
sidewalk and serving the same purpose as our modern awnings. At the time 
of the eruption they were retained in place by the ashes which sifted in below. 
The excavators, by the use of supporting beams, have left them exactly as they 
were, possibly the only example of this type of Roman roofing material im situ 
today. In at least one instance, where this shelter projected over doorways, 
oblong holes were left for the transmission of light, and were possibly covered 


with glass. 
(To be continued) 


C. DENSMORE CURTIS 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

HE general meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America was held 

in New York, Princeton and Washington, December 28th-31Ist, 1915. Joint 
sessions were held with the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in New 
York, with the American Philological Association in Princeton, and with the 
Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists in Washington. The annual 
meeting of the Council of the Institute was held at Columbia University, Tuesday, 
December 28th. The most important action of the Council was the appointment 
of a committee with power to consider the new plan presented for the pub- 
lication of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY by the James William Bryan Press. This 
committee gave the plan full consideration, and the contract was accepted and 
signed in Washington, January 4th. As a result of this agreement, our magazine 
will henceforth be issued as a 64-page monthly in its present larger and more 
elegant form, which we trust may meet with the approval of all our readers. 


THE NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AMERICANISTS 
HE Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists met in athliation 
with the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, the Archaeological I nsti- 
tute of America and the American Anthropological Association, at the U. 5. 
National Museum, Washington, December 27th-3Ist, 1915. The sessions on 
Friday, December 31st, were held in conjunction with the Archaeological Insti- 
tute. 
THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
HE fifth annual meeting of the College Art Association of America will be 
held in Philadelphia at the University of Pennsylvania, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 21st and 22nd. Members having papers to present are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary, Professor W. M. Hekking, University of 
Ilinois, Urbana, III. 


ORGANIZED TOURS TO THE EXCAVATIONS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND THE SOUTHWEST 

HE Bureau of University Travel has arranged a series of tours in coOperation 

with and under the auspices of the School of American Archaeology to the 
excavations conducted by the School in Guatemala and in New Mexico. The 
tour to Central America and the West Indies, which includes Quirigua, sails 
from New Orleans January 27th and will reach Quiriga on February gth. The 
summer tours of the Bureau concentrate on Santa Fé and New Mexico during 
the month of August, when the regular summer sessions of the School of American 
Archaeology are held. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


OuR SUMMER IN THE VALE OF KASH- 
MIR. By F. Ward Denys. James Wil- 
liam Bryan Press, Washington, D. C. 
$2.00. 


We are indebted to Dr. Denys for 
making this land of poetry and song, 
known chiefly through the enchanting 
verses of ‘‘Lalla Rookh,” so real and 
vital to us. The chapters are not only 
charming in their delightful portrayal 
of life in the Valley, but are also valu- 
able for the painstaking presentation of 
details—the how and when and where 
of things that go to make up real living 
in a place. For this reason the book will 
doubtless prove to be of considerable 
assistance to tourists, and to those who 
may not yet have been so fortunate as 
to visit the Vale of Kasmir it will bring 
anticipations of enjoyment, and a long- 
ing desire to partake of the various 
phases of life to be experienced there in 
their fullness of beauty and interest. 
Owing to this intimate touch gained 
through his long sojourn in the places 
he so picturesquely describes, Dr. Denys 
has produced a volume that is an im- 
portant addition to works in lighter 
vein on countries too seldom visited. 
The well-chosen pictures and the artis- 
tic letter-press will also add to the 
reader’s pleasure and satisfaction. As 
the first American who has written of 
his experiences in the land of Kashmir, 
the author will doubtless incite others 
to make the long journey and share 
with him the varied charms of a region 
which owes its fame to its intrinsic 
loveliness and the wild grandeur of the 
barriers which surround it. Like the 
dying Mogul Emperor Jehangir, when 
asked if he desired anything, answered 
“Only Kashmir,”’ they, too, will ever 
long for its varied beauties. M.C. 
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JOSEPH PENNELL: PICTURES IN THE 
LAND OF TEMPLES. Reproductions of 
a series of lithographs made by him, 
March-June, 1913, together with im- 
pressions and notes by the artist. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915. 
$1.25 net. 


Joseph Pennell gives two reasons why 
he went to Greece: ‘First, because | 
wanted to see Greece and what re- 
mained of her glory—to see if the great- 
est work of the past impressed me as 
much as the greatest work of the pres- 
ent, and to try to find out which was 
the greater, the more impressive. And, 
second, I went because I was told by a 
Boston authority that I was nothing 
but a ragtime sketcher, couldn’t see 
Greek art and couldn’t draw it if I did.”’ 

He found Greece ‘“‘wonderful and 
beautiful” and drew the things that in- 
terested him. The result for the reader 
is forty reproductions of drawings from 
Taormina, Segesta, Girgenti, Pastum, 
Athens, Delphi, with a general intro- 
duction and a brief paragraph for each 
picture. 

Probably the picture which has the 
strongest appeal is the “Storm behind 
the Acropolis” on which is the artist's 
comment: ‘‘And when the clouds of a 
spring afternoon gather behind the 
Acropolis, you realize why it was built 
on that barren rock: because the build- 
ers saw it would be the most impressive 
shrine on the earth.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Pennell has the 
foolish prejudice against the archaeolo- 
gist which ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY en- 
deavors to overcome. ‘‘Greece,”’ says 


he, ‘‘was so much finer before it was 
discovered by archaeologists, or by 
most of them, for most of them have 
no feeling at all for the art they have 
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dug up.” He does not realize that 
Greece would perhaps today still be a 
Turkish possession had it not been for 
the visits of the early archaeologists and 
the interest they aroused in the preser- 
vation of the monuments of Greece. 
M. C. 


A CATALOGUE OF CASTS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN GEMS IN THE BILLINGS 
LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
By Professor Marbury B. Ogle. Local 
press, 1915. 


The Honorable G. P. Marsh, while 
United States Minister to Italy, bought 
from Lord Vernon in 1854 a large collec- 
tion of plaster and sulphur casts and 
glass pastes which had been made from 
antique and modern gems. The late 
Mrs. Frederick Billings bought these 
casts and in 1891 presented them to 
the University of Vermont. Professor 
Ogle has done for his University and for 
the students of classics and the glyptic 
art a great service by classifying and 
publishing these casts. He has chosen 
1318 examples of casts of antiques, and 
has given a detailed description of each 
one, assigning dates of the original 
wherever possible, and giving references 
to sources of information. Quite apart 
from the archaeological value of this 
catalogue, even the general reader will 
glean from it some very definite ideas 
of ancient mythological belief and many 
pictures of the daily life of the Greeks 
and Romans. R. V. D. M. 


EAST CHRISTIAN PAINTINGS IN THE 
FREER COLLECTION. By Charles R. 
Morey, Princeton University. Pp. xiii, 
86, with 13 plates (10 in color) and 34 
illustrations in text. [Vol. XII, Pt. I, 


University of Michigan Studies, Hu- 
manistic Series.| New York, 1914. The 
Macmillan Company. 


The author presents in sumptuous 
reproduction a series of ten unpublished 
miniatures and two painted manuscript 
covers in the collection of Mr. Charles 
L. Freer, of Detroit. 

The first two miniatures, dated about 
1130, from the monastery of St. John 
the Baptist in Constantinople, are a 
portrait of St. John Climacus, ‘‘he of 
the Ladder,” and the Klimax, or ascent 
of the Heavenly Ladder, concerning 
which St. John (525-c. 600), while ab- 
bot of the monastery on Mt. Sinai, wrote 
his celebrated book on monastic disci- 
pline. 

The remaining miniatures are from a 
manuscript of the Gospels, and are 
dated in the second half of the twelfth 
century. They are portraits of the 
evangelists, SS. Mark and John, and 
pictures, some in very fragmentary and 
ruined condition, from the Passion his- 
tory, such as the Descent from the 
Cross, the Descent into Hell, the 
Doubting of Thomas, etc. 

The covers to the Washington Manu- 
script of the Gospels were painted in 
the first half of the seventh century. 
They contain fragmentary portraits of 
the four Evangelists, preserving the 
impression of the Egyptian Church re- 
garding these saints. 

Mr. Morey’s book is valuable, not 
only because it is a welcome addition 
to our limited store of source books on 
Byzantine and Coptic art, but because 
of the criteria he supplies throughout 
his comprehensive discussion for the 
criticism of all Christian art of the East. 

CLARK D. LAMBERTON 


Western Reserve University 
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